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The Dutch Mennonite 
Peace Group 
F. vAN DER WISSEL 


F. van der Wissel is one of the two pasiors 
of the Dutch Mennonite congregation at Leeu- 
warden in Friesland. At present he is the 
chairman of the Vredesgroep (Peace Group) 
and an ardent spokesman for the position of 
Biblical nonresistance and peace. 


It is not very simple for American 
Mennonites to obtain a correct idea of 
the thinking of the Dutch people in 
general and Mennonites in this country 
in particular, as well as realize the pos- 
sibilities of peace work among us. We 
know that you belong to a community 
which—though not entirely, anyhow in 
majority—avows the ancient Mennonite 
principles, whereas these principles in our 
country are seriously watered down. 
Though we earnestly regret this, it is 
necessary to acknowledge this fact, in 
order to avoid possible misunderstandings. 


The Past 


Menno Simons arrived at the principles 
of nonresistance after and in contradiction 
to the revolutionary agitations in Munster 
about 1535. The principal intention of 
his way of acting was to convince his 
fellow men of the sinfulness of brute 
force and fighting. Thus he founded his 
quiet communities of peaceful baptizers 
who by their behavior and character have 
commanded the greatest respect of con 
temporaries and later generations. 

By different causes, too complicated to 
mention here, people in Holland have 
in majority gradually abandoned these 
views. One of the mightiest factors in 
this loss was certainly Calvinism, which, 
having risen in the time of the fight 
for freedom, glorified the rebellion as a 
religious war, and has always had the 
greatest influence in our republic. This 
large religious denomination certainly 
has influenced greatly the smaller de- 
nominations through mixed marriages 
and also through its example. And so 
we arrive at the fact that an author of 
the nineteenth century could say of 
the Mennonites of that time, they were 
“a watered progeny of glorious ances- 
tors.’ When the government in 1898 
wanted to introduce the general military 
service, thereby stopping the till-then- 
existing possibility of substitution, hardly 
anyone among Mennonites protested 
against it. 

Van der Zijpp (De vroeGereE Doops- 
GEZINDEN EN DE KRrIJGSDIENST [EARLY 
MENNONITES AND MILITARY SERVICE], p. 
28 ff.) says regarding this: 
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“The history of our community is not 
always so very encouraging nor even 
comforting. In matters of nonresistance 
it shows the decline of a_ principle; 
after 1800 that principle is dead 
Then the old Mennonites have gone... . 
They have ceased to be sheep among 
wolves .... Ministers of State, generals, 
a governor of East India, army chaplains, 
all these we count among our people. In 
the nineteenth century Mennonites have 
also been seen in the field of battle... . 

“In 1898 the personal-conscription Bill 
was introduced .... 

“In pursuance of an ame. tment (on 
the old Mennonite privilege of freedom 
from military service) Prime Minister 
Goeman Borgesius remarked: ‘Nothing 
has transpired that Mennonites have any 
grave scruples against bearing arms as 
far as they are ordered to do so by law. 

Mennonites have no serious objec- 
tions at present.’ In the First Chamber 
the Minister was supported by a Men- 
nonite, saying: ‘If the thesis that the 
Fatherland should not be defended and 
that weapons should not be borne for the 
sake of the Fatherland were a part of 
the doctrine of the Mennonite Com- 
munity, | would not be a member of it 
another day.’ The Bill was passed with 
a great majority. A Mennonite professor 
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The Value of a Historical 
Library 


E_mer E. S$. JOHNSON 


The course of this world is history. 
This conception prevailed in the minds 
of ancient people living in the distant 
centuries Christ was born. The 
Scriptures give us definite instruction 
to study the course of the people of this 
world. A very definite text for us to 
remember is the one recorded in Deut. 
32:7 in the Song of Moses where it is 
written: “Remember the days of old, 
consider the years of many generations : 
ask thy father, and he will shew thee; 
thy elders, and they will tell thee.” 

This means we as Christians are also 
to see to it that our children continually 
learn upon what our faith in the Lord 
Christ is founded. It means also that 
we never cease to inform those coming 
after us what the relations between God 
and men were. Thus also it means that 
we continue to inform ourselves about 
our with one another so 
as to place us upon our daily guard 
against any sellishness or wickedness 
which can so easily beset us. Therefore 
we should record and read and reread 
honorable records of decent living and 
clean speech. This is local history. The 
more you busy yourself with a study of 
the story of your own family, who they 
were, where they lived in times past, 
what they read and did and thought, by 
just so much the more you enlarge your 
own knowledge. And so you will be 
able to “remember the days of old,” 
but much more than that, you will be 
able to tell children the beautiiul 
story of your people. Personally, | am 
interested in history because my mother 
of sainted memory had told me_ before 
| was ten years of age all about the early 
history of my family on her side of ine 
house. She had gone back in telling me 
that story for more than two hundred 
years. 

As Christians we should seek to know 
the story of the Bible. All too often we 
content ourselves by reading the Scrip- 
tures, but remain woefully ignorant how 
they came into existence. As one busies 
oneself by a study like this, one will 
indulge less in idle gossip. My mother 
was a busy housewife on a farm, but she 
always had time to read books about 
the serious business of living. All too 
often this last side is sadly neglected. 
There are clay tablets with writing upon 
them in the Schwenkfeld Library at 
Pennsburg that were written more than 
three thousand years before Christ was 


before 


past relations 


your 





born. Those tablets were the books of 
that early day. As many as eight hun- 
dred thousand were even at that time 
collected and placed into what we now 
speak of as a library. 

Today there is an even greater im- 
portance for us to have libraries of 
history so that we may duly inform our- 
selves and our children. Our people 
primarily were a farming people. Their 
early life here in Pennsylvania was a 
hard life. Those who have made a study 
of such things tell us when the first iron 
plow was introduced it took nineteen 
farm people to raise enough food to feed 
themselves and one other city person; now 
they tell us in this highly developed 
machine age nineteen farm people produce 
enough food to feed themselves, and fifty- 
six city persons, and also ten more in 
foreign countries. The danger now 
threatening our population is that we 
become so thoroughly machine-minded as 
to leave less and less space in our minds 
for spiritual and ethical thinking. We are 
in graver danger than ever to become 
more and more selfish and less and less 
concerned about our church, the Sabbath, 
and our salvation. Here then is a first 
essential that we surround ourselves with 
the literary values available. While it is 
a very expensive business for every one 
to secure such a library, and, so far as 
the other literature is concerned, it is 
impossible, therefore we need to provide 
places for such collections in order that 
the generations to come may see and 
study the records their forefathers have 
lett) behind. 

When you inform your son or daughter 
who the forefathers were, you give them 
something to think about. livery single 
individual in this audience has had 510 
ancestors within the last three hundred 
years. -\cquaint yourself with the rec- 
ord of each and every ancestor as far 
back as you possibly can and you will 
gain a volume of sound learning. As 
you do this you will learn of deeds of 
charity, acts of kindness, clean speech, 
happy home and family life; you will 
also find endless examples showing how 
to meet hard problems, and how to over- 
come them, how to carry a great sorrow. 
There will be many lessons in char- 
acter building, so important at this very 
time. Your mind will become occupied 
with fine things to think about. Most 
of your ancestors were very noble in 
their living and in their personal rela- 
tionship with members of their own 
family and with their friends and neigh- 
bors. 

The church and all its work becomes 
more important in your life as you ac- 
quaint yourself with the life story of 
those who have gone before you. Here 
in this very Bedminster area marvelous 
things were accomplished two hundred 
and more years ago by the Mennonites 
and their neighbors of other confessions 
of faith. What those forefathers and 
mothers here achieved amid unbelieveable 
difficulties and hardships is of the utmost 
importance in the life and character of 
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their posterity. Hlow well do you know 
that story? Our Mennonite forefathers 
unfortunately leit few official records for 
us to read and from which we might 
learn of all they thought and did. How- 
ever, they have left us many footprints ; 
these may still be read. They have left 
us the records of their sales of land in 
the form of parchment deeds or land 
titles. Irom these we may secure the 
names of children and to whom they were 
married. Similarly also valuable informa- 
tion is obtained from wills, as, for ex- 
ample, a will like that of the pioneer 
Henry Funk in Franconia dated June 13, 
1759, wherein he states, “My first wife, 
Anna, died on the &th of July 1758, and as 
there is no second wife there are no 
orders necessary in that respect.” Then 
Henry Funk goes on to say, “As my 
daughter, /:sther, is lame in all her 
limbs, and until this day could neither 
stand nor walk of herself, and it is not 
probable that she will ever learn to walk; 
it is therefore necessary that provision 


should be made for the support and care~ 


for, this, my daughter.” He gives her 
(1) “a good full suit of new clothes, 
such as are customary among us”; (2) 
“bedstead and good bedding, namely, for 
below and for covering, and pillows all 
well furnished”; (3) “four hundred 
pounds of good current money out of my 
funds”; (4) “Whereas my late father-in- 
law, Christian Moyer, bequeathed to the 
said lame [Esther the sum of £3 which 
three pounds | received, so those three 
pounds, including the interest thereof, 
shall be added to her share, for the use 
of the said Esther. It is therefore my will 
that the said Esther shall be well kept 
and cared for, of the same which I, by 
the blessings of God, have been able to 
give and bequeath to her, by my executors 
and their brothers and sisters as long 
as she shall remain in this poor and help- 
less condition.” 

What a touching story that reveals! 
Therein is expressed a loving father’s 
afiection and care for so helpless a child, 
and even that of a deceased grandfather. 
‘Now uplifting to read something like 
this! Only an old will, but what  in- 
spiring information! It shows the char- 
acter of people two hundred years ago. 
Moreover, from it we learn that the 
name of Ilenry lunk’s wife was Anna 
Moyer, daughter of Christian Moyer. 
Where else is that fact recorded in a 
document ? 


But that is not all: to carry out this 
part of the will Llenry Funk appoints the 
“Diakonois (Deacons) in the church of 
Christ, denominated Mennonites, among 
whom | have served as minister for a 
long time, namely: Christian Moyer and 
Michael Derstein and their successors in 
office.” Here we have documentary evi- 
dence of the prolonged ministry of Henry 
Funk and the names of the two deacons 
at the time. The will also names other 


children: John Funk, his oldest — son, 
Christian Funk, Abraham Funk; his 
daughters: viz., Barbara, Anna, Mary, 


Fronica, and [Elizabeth Funk. Irom this 





will we also learn that the Mennonites 
maintained an alms fund. This will is 
a good illustration of the importance of 
such a document for historical purposes. 
There are many varieties of papers, 
mostly written in German, whose con- 
tents contribute to our knowledge of the 
religious, social, and communal life of our 
Mennonite ancestors. All such documents 
should be carefully preserved and placed 
where they are protected and saved from 
destruction, and where they may be 
consulted by those competent to do so. 
Then too the Mennonites had and read 
a considerable list of printed books in both 
the Dutch and German languages. From 
this printed literature they not only 
gained much knowledge but a deep spir- 


itual and moral inspiration. Whether 
one is able to read these books now or 
not they still have a very significant 


value in lifting us out of our mechanical 
ways of thinking and acting. Every now 
and then one discovers that Mennonites, 
instead of preserving or donating such 
literature to institutions, libraries, or 
archives for safe keeping and proper uses, 
have sold it for gold. Such people have 
taken much the same attitude towaid 
these priceless possessions as did the 
disciples when “Jesus was in Bethany, 
in the house of Simon the leper, there 
came unto him a woman having an 
alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
and poured it on his head . . When 
his disciples saw it, they had indignation, 
saying, To what purpose is this waste? 
For this ointment might have been sold 
for much, and given to the poor.” You 
recall Jesus rebuked them. I have in my 
time come across more than one instance 
where Mennonites parted for gold with 
some of the finest examples of a deep 
relinement once prevailing among their 
forebears. 

What greater moment can there be for 
a Christian body like yours or ours to 
discern the signs in this money-hungry 
age but to lay our hands upon those 
things which uplift the soul and mind? 
We boast in a loyalty to truth, the en- 
thusiasm for the support of such loyalty 
the historic spirit alone can engender. 
We must learn to have a keen apprecia- 
tion of all the shades of meaning which 
a word has before we can use it in a 
sentence. That is another reason why 
we should have a live interest in every- 
thing which went into the development of 
race and family. The whole Scripture 
was produced as a scheme of education 
and it was founded upon an historic spirit. 
You read in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
particularly chapters IV, VI, and XI, 
about the instruction of the children con- 
cerning ancient events. The New Testa- 
ment begins with genealogy—the story of 
the family. The ministry of a St. Peter, 
St. Stephen, or a St. Paul addressing 
itself to the Jews rebuked them for 
quenching the historic spirit. 


Today this interest among Mennonites 
in matters historical is emphatically re- 
vived to the end that we forget not the 
ennobling 


thinking so characteristic 
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among our forebears. There are four 
significant centers for historic research 
where the mind of Mennonite youth may 
become saturated with the remembrance 
of the good wrought through “the years 
of many generations.” In these centers 
they are again asked to make inquiry, go 
“ask thy father, and he will shew thee; 
thy elders, and they will tell thee.” Both 
the fathers and the elders, however, need 
these centers where they may consult 
the documents and inform themselves. 
These centers are located today at Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas; Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana; Bluffton Col- 
lege, Bluffton, Ohio, and here in Pennsyl- 
vanit at Pennsburg in the Schwenkfeld 
Library. Right here in our midst we have 
a Mennonite historical collection of the 
first significance, one that is steadily 
growing. The new corporation is self- 
perpetuating and when the new fireproof 
building is erected there will be very 
ample facility to help all who seek in- 
formation. The Schwenfeld Library has 
$107,500.00 in cash or securities for the 
erection of the new building. This money 
was given by a Schwenkfelder whose 
mother and all her ancestors were Men- 
nonites. 


Hereford, Pennsylvania. 








DUTCH PEACE 


(Continued from 


GROUP 
first page) 
of that time wrote concerning it: ‘There 
is nothing strange in these things ... . 
People have been accustomed to what was 
condemned on account of conscientious 
objections in previous ages.’ So the old 
principle seemed dead. 

“Nevertheless, it survived until now 
as an undercurrent. And more, this cur- 
rent came to the surface again. The 
‘Action-Group of Mennonites against con- 
scription’ (Arbeidsgroep van Doopsge- 
zinden tegen den Krijgsdienst) existing 
among us from 1923 till 1940, is evidence 
of this.” 

Fritz Kuiper writes on this last sub- 
ject (“Onze Arbeidsgroep” in “Evang. 
en Krijgsdienst,” p. 30 ff.) : 

“The great war [World War 1] has 
awakened the conscience of Mennonites. 
. .. An action-meeting during a general 
meeting of Mennonites in 1921 drafted 
the following conclusions: ‘About forty 
among us declare disapproval of military 
conscription and participation in war in 
virtue of our Christian conviction.’ 

“As a result of this a supporting fund 
for conscientious objectors was started to 
make possible judicial assistance. When 
the law on conscientious objection of 
1923 was passed, an advisory committee 
was formed, for the law was _ system- 
atically suppressed. This C.O. Law of 
1923 has as its most important article: 
‘Whosoever has conscientious objections 
against joining in military service on 
account of his conviction that he is not 
allowed to slay his fellow man can apply 
to the Minister of War with a supplica- 
tion, etc. The Minister decides after 
advice from a Committee . If the 


objections be granted, such a person can 
be sent to work at some other branch of 
state service with dispensation of military 
service . . .. this service in general last- 
ing for twelve months longer than real 
service would.’ 

“Besides this may be mentioned the 
work of the group to deepen the insight 
and to intensify the conviction of group- 
members, the publication of pamphlets 

and meetings of the workers. An 
inquiry among Mennonite clergymen re- 
vealed that more than one third of them 
were standing on the side of the group.” 

This earlier working group was in 
existence till 1940, when it, together with 
many other humanitarian groups and as- 
sociations, was abolished by the German 
occupation. During its activity under the 
Dutch regime it had to deal with opposi- 
tion, which came from within the bosom 
of the Mennonite Community. A com- 
mittee [of Dutch Mennonites] was formed 
to warn against “one-sided enlightenment 
on military service” as our action was 
called. This proves clearly the lack of 
sympathy for the old Mennonite ideas. 
The nationalistic tendencies in our people 
increased during the last war, so that 
among Mennonites too there were many 
who then and after the war forsook our 
ideals, if ever they did entertain them at 
all. 


Beginnings of the Present 


Against this background should be 
seen our present Peace Group (Vredes- 
groep). It was founded in September, 
1946, as a restoration of the old working 
group but partly with new principles. Its 
constitution reads as follows: 

“The Mennonite Peace Group will in 
obedience to Jesus Christ, our Master, 
and impelled by His love, endeavor to 
give within a sin-torn world, a witness 
of the peace convictions and pure spir- 
itual fortitude which will overcome the 
evil with good. They know that they can 
only accomplish this as their members, in 
close relationship with Christ, again and 
again in prayer and dedication, banish 
their weaknesses and renew their strength 
by His strength. 

“The Peace Group attempts to attain 
this goal as follows: 

“(1) Through striving after a personal, 
vital witness on the part of each member 
(acknowledging as a duty, the loving 
commandments of Christ, even toward 
enemies, in order to attain a Biblical non- 
resistance), through willingness to sur- 
render egotistical self-seeking, rendering 
time, and money and making any other 
difficult sacrifices that the Master may 
ask. 

“(2) Through a strengthening of the 
convictions in our churches, so that 
people will help each other in a mutual 
sense of responsibility and intercession. 

“(3) Through a giving of spiritual and 
material help to those who as a result 
of their Christian peace witness find 
themselves in difficulties, especially to 
those, who in obedience to Christ, feel 
themselves called to refuse military serv- 
ice; aiding them for the duration of their 


service period and even after, and co- 
operating to establish a civilian camp 
in our land similar to Civilian Public 
Service in America, for a service of love. 

“(4) Co-operating in relief work in 
larger relationships.” 

The Mennonite Peace Group is, as well 
as possible, working together with others 
who have the same ultimate goals or who 
have the same positive concrete points 
in view. It is an independent part of the 
Elspeet Union (Elspeet Vereeniging). 


Present Activities 


To implement the purposes of this 
constitution there was immediately in- 
stituted a so-called “Peace Office” to give 
advice and help to our younger men who 
have conscientious objections against mili- 
tary service. The leader is Rev. T. O. 
Hylkema; his direct assistant is Bro. 
C. Inja. The office was set up in Am- 
sterdam, but here and there in the coun- 
try were found congenial ministers and 
others who, when young people were 
asking advice in the matter of military 
service, helped them and if necessary 
brought them into contact with the Peace 
Office. 

About the activities of this Peace Office 
the following particulars should be men- 
tioned: The Central Peace Bureau, which 
comes together every week, talks over 
the cases of the conscientious objectors 
which have just come up. It is often 
necessary to seek contact with the young 
men or with their parents. Ds. Hylkema 
took matters such as this as his own 
special responsibility from September, 
1946, to May, 1947. Often decisions had 
to be made which could not wait. Some- 
times such matters had to be decided in a 
day’s time. Through him, in the name 
of the Bureau, contact was sought with 
the Government. Many interviews took 
place with regard to the possible for- 
mation of C.P.S. camps in the Nether- 
lands. A proposal was introduced sug- 
gesting how the civilian service of the 
Government could well be set up and 
directed, and how, thereby, one or more 
persons in the leadership could be taken 
in, who would be spiritually like-minded 
with the conscientious objectors. Ds. 
Hylkema was appointed to the “Council! 
for Advice and Examination of the 
Conscientious Objectors.” This is of 
great importance in the development of 
the whole treatment of conscientious ob 
jectors and also to the development of the 
Civilian Public Service camps. 

sy the middle of March, 1947, lifty- 
seven young men were enrolled by the 
Peace Bureau who had objected to mili- 
tary service. Now by the middle of July, 
1947, this number has risen to ninety- 
one young men. With all of these young 
men there is correspondence, interview- 
ing, and the parents are visited. Advice is 
given to follow a certain line of action, 
or with regard to the possibility of using 
a lawyer in order to assist the cause 
before the court-martial. 

It is obvious that among the Mennonite 
young people, a generation is growing 
up which wishes to follow after the Word 
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of our Master and His commandments of 
love. For this we are extraordinarily 
thankful. One thing especially strikes 
us; during the examination before the 
Board (Tribunal) again and again there 
are Mennonite young men who have 
very little Bible knowledge. They also 
know practically nothing about our Men- 
nonite history. This is a great failure 
of our brotherhood. Here a neglect of our 
old Mennonite tradition is apparent, and 
an indifference with respect to the Bible, 
which is becoming a= stumbling block 
to many of our young men. It is apparent 
that they have a deep inner feeling: “We 
cannot take part in the war.” But it is 
also apparent that they have not thor- 
oughly thought through the reason why 
they cannot take part. The outcome of 
it is, that such a young man before the 
Tribunal is rejected by the law on in- 
correct grounds. On this point, occasion 
should be found in our brotherhood for a 
thorough reconsideration with regard to 
these things. 

Thus the work of the Bureau has ex- 
isted: Spiritually to support our con- 
scientious objectors; to stand beside them 
with advice and action; to give material 
help if that is necessary. The Bureau 
also organizes regular campaigns for 
support of the conscientious objectors. 

You will readily perceive that in the 
Peace Office the heart of our work and 
group is beating. In the short period 
of its existence it has already done ex- 
cellent work under the energetic direction 
of Rev. Hylkema. And still much more 
remains to be done, of which I would like 
to tell you the following : 


Our Publication 


Since the end of last year printed letters 
were issued regularly informing our mem- 
bers and sympathizers about the activities 
of our group. Here the question of the 
name was discussed: should this simply 
be a peace group with an emphasis on 
nonresistance, and is it advisable, that this 
term then be maintained in its negativity 
or should nonresistance be explained more 
as a form of spiritual life? In these 
LETTERS ideas were given regarding the 
meetings of our members, especially the 
guestion as to what spirit and form 
should best be led. We try to learn in 
silence the will of God and expect thus to 
receive His power to act. Often one 
feels that here is more really God’s com- 
munity than with the encircling Men- 
nonites and when this is the case one 
arrives at the question how to relate 
to the comparatively halfheartedness of 
others. That is why articles appear about 
our place in the fraternity of Mennonites, 
from which we quote the following pas- 
sage: 

“For the sake of unity which we Men- 
nonites love so much, we are asked again 
and again to make no separation in 
our fraternity and to that purpose to 
abandon something of our principles. Give 
up, it is said, nonresistance; otherwise 
many people cannot join the peace group; 
and others make other demands. We like 
unity and even close union; we confess 


that this exists too insufficiently among 
us. But we cannot give up anything of 
that which Christ has charged upon His 
community and entrusted to it. As Men- 
nonites we are to save the pledge en- 
trusted to us; the advocating for the 
Lord’s commandment of love towards 
enemies belongs to it too. We feel cer- 
tain we are working for the maintenance 
of our fraternity; we try to place it 
somewhat more upon the old foundations 
from which it has seriously slid.” 

In the next issue of LeTTERS a testi- 
mony regarding our position will be 
inserted about the war recently broken 
out in Indonesia. 

One of our members, at present in 
public service as a C.O., has translated 
the booklet of Edward Yoder: TEN 
Reasons Wuy C.O.’s CANNoT JOIN THE 
Army. Other translations are waiting to 
be issued. Quite recently there came from 
the press a book written by Rev. Hylkema 
and Mrs. Wuit-van Maasiijk, Eaplana- 
tory Notes and Exposition for Personal 
Religious Life of the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, which though not particularly 
written for the peace group, may prove 
of great significance to our meetings. 


Looking Ahead 


One of our concerns is to take a hand 
in relief work. We have already started 
this on a small scale and are trying to 
find our way somewhere between the 
M.C.C., the General Mennonite Society, 
and other Dutch Peace Movements. The 
General Society (A.D.S.), as is perhaps 
well known, does not take the stand of 
nonresistance; and again and again the 
question arises whether we should par- 
ticipate in the general cadre of our 
fraternity or disassociate ourselves from 
it and act only on our own. It is expected, 
however, that we will be able to find more 
fixed lines at the various conferences to be 
held this summer. 

We would like to have in the future a 
kind of peace institute. Apart from tem- 
porary conferences we naturally need 
permanent peace institutes located within 
the reach of everyone and providing an 
opportunity to be prepared and strength- 
ened by study, prayer, fellowship with 
peace friends, and practical enlightenment 
for work of charity and peace. For the 
present time, however, we cannot state 
anything more about this. 

Further, we contemplate the publication 
of written Bible courses to educate our 
Mennonite people in the Scriptures and 
also courses to disseminate the knowledge 
of Mennonite principles. We would also 
like to issue a catechism to acquaint 
young people with our principles and the 
life of “nonresistant’” Mennonites. We 
have also given thought to a book of 
Mennonite readings. 

But these are dreams for the future. 
This can only happen if the movement 
grows. At present a rather large group 
is meeting in Amsterdam, a small group 
in Leeuwarden, and further a number 
of dispersed members. We are doing our 
best to extend, and we hope shortly to 
make some progress. But it is not easy 


to enrapture our countrymen and we 
need a lot of patience. We are making 
progress, however, and the percentage 
of congenial spirits among our ministers 
is not unsatisfactory. These members 
must work hard, and here often lies the 
difficulty: the time of most of them is 
limited by all sorts of activities. 

Let us hope that people will gradually 
get to understand more the importance 
of our work, also for our Fraternity, and 
that eventually may be realized the image 
of the future as seen by optimists: that 
our people will form the majority, at least 
the heart of our Fraternity, so that after 
some years the old spirit may come to 
life again in our midst. In this hope we 
know ourselves to be supported by all 
of you. 


Sustaining Members 


for 1948 
Bulletin is 


The Mennonite Historical 

distributed quarterly to the members of 
the Mennonite Historical Association. 
Dues for membership are one dollar per 
year. In addition to the regular members, 
there are sustaining members, who pay 
dues of five dollars each year. For 1948, 
the following have contributed the amount 
necessary to become sustaining members : 

Ezra Beachy 

Jacob L. Clemmer 

Martin C. Eby 

Christian N. Frank 

Musser S. Herr 

Maris W. Hess 

Homer M. Kauffman 

Graybill G. Landis 

Ira D. Landis 

C. J. Kurtz 

J. M. Mast 

O. O. Miller 

Noah N. Sauder 

Mahlon A. Souder 

John C. Wenger 

Samuel S. Wenger 


Secret Baptisms in Ohio 


Sonnenberg 


(Swiss) Mennonite 
Congregation 


S. W. SomMER 


Some time ago’ you asked me to write 
to you the story of secret baptisms a 
the Sonnenberg Church. Here it is: All 
applicants for baptism were baptized in 
secret up to 1834. This custom was 
brought to America from Switzerland as 
a result of the persecution in the Refor- 
mation period. 

On Easter Sunday, 1828, the first bap- 
tismal service was held. Five applicants 
were baptized by Bishop Daniel Steiner 
from the Crown Hill congregation. 

Secret baptism was abolished in 1834 by 
Bishop Peter Schneck. Until 1841 bap- 
tismal services were held [annually] on 
Easter Sunday; since then on Good Fri- 
ae 


Millersburg, Ohio. 








